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PREFACE. 



The study of religion has taken its place among 
contemporary sciences, and the importance of the 
study can be denied by no one who appreciates the 
part that religion has played in the history of man- 
kind, and still plays at the present time. It is, 
however, a subject beset with singular difficulties— 
difficulties due in part to the wide scope of the theme, 
in part to the intricacy of the problems involved, and 
in part also to the close relations existing between 
the study and the actual concerns of li*e- The exist- 
ence of these difficulties makes it all the more important 
to develop a proper method in the study; and it is the 
main purpose of this work to unfold such a method. 

To accomplish this end, it seemed desirable to set 
forth in the first place the history of the study itself, 
as the best means of emphasising the significance of 
the historical method at present adopted by scholars 
in the investigation of religious phenomena. In 
further illustration of this method, such fundamental 
questions as the classification of religions, the defini- 
tion, and the difficult problem as to the origin of 
religion are next taken up, and by a criticism of the 
leading systems of classification, of the more impor- 
tant definitions, and of the most significant solutions 
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proposed for the problem as to the origin of religion, 
the reader will be prepared to estimate at their value 
rot only the result of the studies undertaken by the 
author himself, as set forth at the end of each chapter, 
but also further researches that may be carried on 
by others within this field. 

A second and distinct part of the work is formed 
by a consideration of the several factors im-olvcd in 
the study of religion itself. These factors arc in the 
main — Ethics, Philosophy, Mythology, Psychology, 
History, and Culture in general. A chapter is devoted 
to each, with a view of determining the part proper to 
each in a sound application of the historical method. 
The desire not to extend the work beyond undue 
proportions has prevented as full a treatment of 
some of these factors as they deserved. More par- 
ticularly, the relationship of Religion and Psycho- 
logy merited fuller treatment in view of the interest 
aroused in this aspect of the subject by the ** New 
Psycholog)-." Although one may feel strongly that 
the hopes of those who look forward to psychological 
researches for a final explanation of the causes of 
religious phenomena arc destined to disappointment, 
yet the great importance of such investigations as 
those undertaken by ])r. Starbuck,' and embodied 
in his volume prepared for this series, must be ad- 
mitted, and it is a. safe prediction that the "Psychology 
of Religion " will absorb even more attention during 
tire next decade than in the one just past N evert hc- 
1 7 At PljvAa/tjy oj Relight: a S/tt/y ./tMimiiw, London, 1S99. 
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less, it is the investigation of the course actually 
taken by religion that must remain the chief goal 
of the student. The proper study of religious history 
is not only the sound basis upon which all specula- 
tion, whether of a philosophical or a psychological 
nature, must rest, but it must form the starting-point 
even when we enter upon a study of the emotions 
involved in religious acts and experiences. 

I take my stand therefore as an advocate of the 
historical method in the study of religion as the 
conditio situ qiui non for any results of enduring 
character, no matter what the particular aspect of 
religion it be that engages our attention. Whatever 
the defects of the exposition may be, it will, I trust, 
at least justify the correctness of the general position 
here taken. It is my earnest hope also, in some 
measure to contribute through this book to the more 
general interest in the historical study of religions, 
and with this in view I have embodied in the third 
part of the work a consideration of the practical 
aspects oi the subject In this division chief stress 
has purposely been laid upon the historical study of 
religions, and only incidental reference made to the 
philosophy and psychology of religions which, as 
aspects to be taken up by mature minds, not only 
lie beyond the province of popular study, but also 
beyond that of collegiate and university work. Courses 
of a general character in these aspects of the subject 
fall within the range of a university curriculum, but the 
real study of them must be postponed until one has 
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secured a safe historical basis. The university and 
seminary will fulfil their function if they succeed in 
training students in a historical method. The Philo- 
sophy and Psychology will then take care of them- 
selves. 

Needless to add that in so large and inexhaustible 
a field a bibliography will only have practical value 
for the readers for whom this series is intended if it 
represents a selection out of the great mass. Witli 
few exceptions I have read and consulted the works, 
monographs, and articles enumerated, and recom- 
mend them therefore from personal knowledge of 
their contents. With a view of presenting the 
Bibliography in a more systematic fashion, it has been 
divided up into sections corresponding so far as 
possible to the main divisions of the book itself. 
The preference has been given to publications in 
English, though of course German, French, and 
Dutch works come in for a large share. 

My very dear and esteemed friend, Mrs. Caspar 
Wister, has placed me under lasting obligations by 
kindly undertaking to read one proof of the entire 
work; and as 1 go over the pages for the last time, 
I find everywhere traces of her most skilful revision. 
The index has been prepared by Miss Katherine 
S. Ix;ipcr, and I wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking her for the intelligent care and painstaking 
accuracy with which she has carried out what was 
necessarily an arduous task. 

My last word is to express a deep sense of obliga- 
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tion to my wife, who has, as on former occasions, 
copied most of the manuscript, and by her suggestions 
and in various other ways helped to make the work 
much less imperfect than it would otherwise have 
been. If the preparation of the work, involving 
prolonged study and reading, and extending over 
many years, has been a labour of love, it is largely 
due to the encouragement I have received from her. 

MORRIS JASTROW, Jun. 

U.MTfttSnV OP I^NNRTI.VAMA, 

Juu< 1901. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TIIE STUDY OK RELIGION— -ITS HISTORY AND 
CHARACTER. 

I. 

Method maybe said to constitute three-fourths of 
any science. Discoveries may occasionally be due to 
accident, or to what appears to lie such, but a genuine 
advance in any science is always accompanied by a 
change in method, and new results arc but the appli- 
cation of improved methods of investigation. 

X There is a special reason for emphasising the 
importance of method in the study of the various 
religious systems of the past and present, and of 
religious phenomena in general. In the study of 
religion, a factor that may be designated as the 
personal equation enters into play. So strong is this 
factor that it is perhaps impossible to eliminate it 
altogether, but it is possible, and indeed essential, to 
keep it in check and under safe control; and this 
can be done only by the determination of a proper 
method and by a close adherence to such a method. 

In one sense the study of religion is as old as 
human thought but in another and more pertinent 
sense, it is the youngest of the sciences. The moment 

l 
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that man in a self-conscious spirit ponders over the 
religious beliefs which he holds, or which have been 
handed down to him as a legacy, he is engaged in the 
study of religion ; and we know that such a moment 
comes at an early stage in the development of human 
culture, if not to the masses, at all events to certain 
individuals. 

Corresponding to the religious strain present in the 
earliest literary productions of a people, its earliest 
thought is either directly religious or has a strong 
religious tinge. A crude theology follows close in 
the wake of a priesthood in process of organisation. 
The study of religion in this form, while it must not 
be confounded with the mere attachment to a certain 
form of faith, yet springs from this attachment, and 
as a direct consequence the limitajions of the study 
arc soon reached. Egypt, Babylonia, Jodsta, India, 
arc notable examples of the fertility of religious 
thought in antiquity, but the theoretical phases of 
this thought arc overshadowed by the purely practical 
purposes which it served. The study of religion in 
close affiliation with a special form of religious faith 
may lead to far-reaching results in practical theology, 
may result in the formulation of a religious system, 
and in the adjustment of the cult to an expression of 
certain religious ideas and aspirations, but religion as 
a historical phenomenon in the life of man will have 
had a very insignificant part in these results. The 
personal equation being entirely unchecked, and con- 
stituting, in fact, the source of the strength displayed 
by man’s activity in the early civilisations within the 
domain of religious study, formed an insurmountable 
barrier to the progress of the study beyond certain 
narrow and sharply defined limits. 
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The general attitude of ancient thinkers — whether 
priests or philosophers — towards other religions than 
tlie one of their environment was that of pure in- 
difference. Only rarely, as in the ease of Herodotus 
or Plutarch, is their curiosity aroused to find out 
what others believe. If the question were put to 
a Greek, or an Egyptian, or a Babylonian, as to 
the reason for the existence of various religions in 
the world, he would have failed to understand what 
the question meant. It was perfectly natural to a 
Greek that the religion in Egypt should be different 
from the one prevailing in Ilcllas. How could it be 
otherwise? The countries were different, and there- 
fore the gods were different A difference in religion 
was accordingly accepted with die same complacency 
as was a difference in dress or in language. The 
Hebrew prophets, in their denunciation of other cults 
than that of Jahwch, appear to form an exception 
to this general attitude of indifference, but it must be 
borne in mind that the prophets were primarily con- 
cerned with the people of Jahwch, who should have 
been faithful to Jahwch, and whose disloyalty to their 
god excited the prophets' anger. It is true these 
prophets go to the length of virtually denying the 
existence of other gods besides Jahwch, but they 
content themselves with merely brushing these gods 
aside, whereas the problem involved in the belief in 
so many gods, and in the existence of such various 
religions, enters their minds as little as it docs the 
minds of Babylonian theologians or of Egyptian 
priests, or, for that matter, of Greek philosophers. 
Before its rough contact with the Eastern world, 
through the prolonged conflict with the Persian 
power, Greek philosophy pursues the even tenor of 
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•Is way, undisturbed by the reflection that beliefs and 
practices current outside of Greek limits must be 
taken into account in formulating a system of theology 
and ethics. There follow some feeble attempts at 
identifying certain gods of eastern nations, and more 
particularly, of Egypt, with Greek deities, or a sceptical 
attitude is assumed towards the existence of gods in 
general — whether in Greece or elsewhere; but even 
I’lato and Aristotle, though evidently acquainted with 
other religious systems than the one prevailing among 
the Greeks, and in a measure influenced by foreign 
ideas, share the general indifference as to the manifold 
manifestations of religion. Their theory of the gods, 
though susceptible of general application, is intended 
to explain Greek religion only. We must descend 
to the period of the decline of the Greek religion, to 
the time when Greece herself had no further message 
to give to the world, before we encounter in Plutarch 
one who makes a serious effort to study the religion 
of Egypt , 1 and who, as a result of his comparative 
studies in religion, works out a theory foreshadowed 
by Plato,* of a distinction between gods and demons, 
which is noteworthy as having been evidently sug- 
gested by the endless number of “higher beings" to 
whom mankind pinned their faith. This essay is 
significant in several respects. It reveals an ex- 
tensive knowledge of ancient religions. Not only is 
Plutarch well versed in Egyptian mythology, but he 
knows the leading principles of Zoroastrianism, and 
discusses them with admirable thoroughness ; and 
other ancient cults arc frequently referred to. His 
theory, too, of the manner in which symbols came to 

1 In hU discourse on " Im» and Odriv" 

s See Campbell, Grttk A’tiigion in Citei Litcra/un, p. J*J. 
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be mistaken for realities is interesting, and illustrates 
not only the acuteness of his mind, but the serious 
manner in which he carried out the task he had set 
himself, which was to account in a rational manner for 
the curious and complicated phases of the myth of 
Isis and Osiris. Still the limitations of Plutarch's 
studies are no less noticeable. He contents himself 
with superficial resemblances as a basis for constant 
comparison between Greek and Kgyptian mythology, 
and his etymologies, upon which great stress is 
laid, arc puerile and fanciful. To this same period 
belongs Lucian, who, if lie is really the author of the 
essay on the Syrian goddess, 1 merits to be classed 
with Plutarch as among the earliest students of the 
history of religion who approached their task with 
at least a fair conception of the significance of the 
problems involved* It might have been supposed 
that the union of Hellenic and Hebraic thought in 
the schools of Alexandria, during the second and 
first centuries before our era, would have stimulated 
the comparative study of religions, but important as 
this period is for the development of religious thought 
in the ancient world, even in the writings of Philo 
Judams, who is the best representative of the result 
brought about by the combination of two essentially 
different forms of culture, there arc but few indications 
of a real interest in the study of religious phenomena 
as such, apart from their practical bearings; and there 
are surprisingly few references to such phenomena. 

To this indifferent attitude there was added, in the 
case of the Romans, a pride and feeling of superiority 
which precluded them from approaching religions 
other than their own in that sympathetic spirit with- 
1 "Dt Da Syria.” 
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out which an understanding of religious phenomena 
is impossible. Tacitus, in his Germania , well repre- 
sents this feeling. There was nothing which the 
polished Roman could learn from those whom he 
despised as M barbarians”; for him, as for Lucretius, 
the sublime monotheism of the Jews appeared merely 
in the light of a superstition. Indeed, the utterances 
of later Greek and Roman writers about the Jews 
and Judaism 1 furnish the best illustration of the utter 
incapacity of the best minds of the time to pene- 
trate to the core of a religion like Judaism or early 
Chiistianity. 

1 1 

We arc approaching the terrible era of religious con- 
flict. During the century before the advent of Jesus, 
a proselytising spirit had seized hold of certain groups 
of the Jews. The decay of heathenism seemed to 
furnish a favourable opportunity for making Jehovah, 
in practice as well as in theory, the god of the world, 
so that the apostles and early Christian missionaries 
found the way we! I prepared for them, when they 
j>asscd beyond the confines of Palestine to preach the 
new gospel to all men. Large settlements of Jews 
in various parts of the Roman Empire helped to 
foster the hostile feelings that soon manifested them- 
selves in cruel persecutions both of Jews and Chris- 
tians, for during the first century of Christianity, no 
distinction was made by the Romans between Jews 
who had accepted Jesus and those who refused to 
recognise him as the Messiah. In the eyes of the 
world both parties were Jews. 

1 See. fuf many exani|4es KeinneH** vnlimMc TtxUt d'Atti.Mti OY.vi 
tl AVW4 tint txhtfifl au Paris iS'JS* 
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Once master of the situation, Christianity accepts 
as a legacy from Rome the ideal and theory of a 
world -empire, and since, by the logic of the situation, 
the single empire was to be ruled by the precepts and 
rites of a single religion, the Roman spirit of pride 
develops naturally into a spirit of intolerance towards 
all forms of religion other than Christianity. Rome 
could view with complacence the various cults prac- 
tised in her empire, so long as those preaching them 
confined themselves to their habitations and did not 
interfere with Roman authority. A Roman emperor 
could even go so far as to place the statues of Moses 
and Apollo in a temple dedicated to Jupiter; but to 
the zealous Christian such tolerance was impossible — 
impossible in even a stronger degree than to the 
Hebrew prophets. It is one of the curious pheno- 
mena in the history of religions, that only in thos- 1 
more advanced do we meet with the proselytising 
spirit, and concomitant with this, an attitude of bitter 
intolerance towards other forms of faith. Christianity 
solved the religious “ problem ” in a simple manner. 
God having revealed himself to but one people, there 
could be only one form of religious truth. All others 
were due either to the inspiration of evil forces or to 
benighted ignorance. The latter was to be overcome 
by preaching to all the only true religion, and per- 
suasion, when ineffectual, was followed by severer 
measures, while in the prolonged conflict with the 
evil forces — of which obstinacy was regarded as a 
manifestation — violence in some form or other con- 
stituted the only feasible weapon. With such a spirit 
prevailing, there was, to be sure, plenty of interest in 
the religious phenomena of the world. Christian 
theologians devoted much of their efforts to the study 
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of religion, and included in their scope all forms of 
religion known to them, but the frame of mind in 
which they conducted these studies was fatal to any 
real progress in fathoming the problems with which 
they dealt. This state of affairs prevailed throughout 
the so-called Middle Ages, and when, in addition to 
continuing her attempt to stamp out heathenism and 
to crush Judaism, Christianity had to defend herself 
against the encroachments of a new, and in many 
respects more formidable foe, Islamism, she abandoned 
humane feelings altogether, cast aside all ideals of 
peace and good-will, and entered upon a prolonged 
period of bitter warfare in the name of religion, 
diversified only by a policy of cruel |x:rsccuti<>n of all 
"infidels" and heretics. The Renaissance and Refor- 
mation furnished but little relief. Luther is as severe 
in his attacks upon Islam as were his predecessors. 
For him Mohammed is an incantation of the Devil. 
The revival in the study of Hebrew did not change the 
general attitude of scholars or the masses towards the 
Jews as a “ stiff-necked " people whose hearts were 
hardened against the approach of a gos|>cl of love, 
preached to them by means of pillage and autos-de- 
// It would have been better if with the sentiments 
prevailing till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
less attention had been given to the study of religions, 
for such study, inspired by hatred and carried on with 
bitter prejudice, merely furnished additional fuel for 
the fires of religious fanaticism. 

III. 

The natural and inevitable reaction against this 
policy, dictated by the spirit of intolerance, sets in 
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about the middle of the eighteenth century. Scepti- 
cism is the corollary of fanaticism. The glaring 
inconsistency of a religion preaching love, and ever- 
lastingly brandishing the sword, led men to the other 
extreme of questioning whether there was any logical 
basis for religious belief in any form. 

The independence of a few thinkers in the seven- 
teenth century was followed in the eighteenth by a 
revolt against the authority of religion which threat- 
ened to assume large proportions. Under the leader- 
ship of Franco, writers in various countries vied with 
one another in the boldness of their attacks upon 
the representatives of religious faith, who were held 
up as deceivers prompted by sordid motives, who had 
cunningly foisted superstitious rites and doctrines 
upon the masses with a view of frightening them into 
permanent subjection. Religious faith was viewed 
as a mere fantasy, a survival from the childhood 
of the race, artificially maintained by priests All 
religious rites were the deliberate invention of 
a body of men, and could have neither sanction 
nor authority in the eyes of people who exercised 
their reason. The evolution of religious thought 
was a phrase utterly devoid of meaning to the super- 
ficial rationalists who mark the so-called Auf- 
Khirungsptriodc. The attitude of intolerance was 
succeeded by a hostile attitude towards religion, 
which was as little able to deal in a just manner with 
religious phenomena as had been the previous attitude 
of indifference, pride, and intolerance. In some respects 
this attitude of hostility towards all religion was more 
disastrous than other false attitudes, for so long as it 
was held that one religion was true, or that all had 
a justification, the confidence in the lofty destiny of 
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the human race was maintained, whereas the hostile 
attitude towards religion was inseparable from a 
general contempt for a hopelessly weak humanity 
that had permitted itself to be deceived for so many 
thousands of years. If it may be said of Christian 
theologians of the Middle Ages that they had 
too much religion of their own to appreciate the 
general phenomena of the religious life of mankind, 
the charge of having too little religion, which must 
be brought against the French cncyclopxdists in the 
eighteenth century, is at least equally serious. 

Voltaire and Luther 1 both agree, for example, in 
making Mohammed a deceiver and a monster of 
cruelty, and they differ only in the associates which 
they would give this monster. Voltaire would not 
hesitate to place Luther in the same general cate- 
gory of "deceivers" with Mohammed, while Luther 
would denounce Voltaire equally with Mohammed as 
a wicked infidel, and each would make an exception 
in favour of himself, and of those who shared his 
beliefs or his sceplici-tn on religious questions. Until 
the threshold of the nineteenth century, we have 
these two attitudes — the attitude of intolerance, and 
the hostile attitude — practically occupying the whole 
field, and contending with each other for supremacy; 
and, it should be added, numerous representatives of 
each attitude are to be found at the jwesent day. 
On the one side we find arrayed those who, while 
they call forth our profound admiration (if not envy) 
for the strength with which they held to their religious 
convictions, yet shock the softened sensibilities of a 
later age by the severity of their religious temper. 
Shrinking from no conclusion to which an inexorable 
1 See below, pjx 1 J et 
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logic applied to their beliefs, drove them, they con- 
demned — in some discs with a heavy heart, but often 
cheerfully— to eternal misery those who were not 
disposed to agree with them. It is doubtful whether 
people in such a frame of mind were qualified to form 
an intelligent judgment even as to their own religion, 
but certainly with such an attitude, the development 
of a proper method in the study of religion was out of 
the question. Indeed, so far as the study of religion 
involves a search for truth, the pursuit was superfluous 
to those who already believed themselves to be in 
possession of the absolute truth, and who naturally 
look upon such a pursuit either with contempt or 
suspicion ; and it may be added, that when the 
general criterion for distinguishing between the true 
and the false in religion hinged upon the jiosition 
occupied by those who set themselves up as judges, 
it was just as well that people did not concern 
themselves very seriously with the religion of their 
fellows. 

IV. 

Rut equally fatal to the development of a proper 
method was the attitude of those who, in a natural 
reaction against the acerbity of a dogmatic theology, 
lost sight entirely of the ideas controlling the course 
of events in human history, and, either bereft of all 
faith in the virtues of mankind, or misled in their 
judgment by regarding the abuses to which religion 
was put as its essential ingredients, came to hold 
theories respecting the origin and nature of religion 
which, in addition to being most crude and unjust, 
rendered their expounders unfit for approaching its 
study in a projier frame of mind. Gifted with no 
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historical discrimination, such persons saw every- 
where the machinations of evilly-disposed priests, 
and were totally blind to the great part played by 
religious ideas and religious organisations in the 
progress of the human race. This hostile attitude, 
precluding that broad and impartial investigation 
of religious phenomena which alone makes a study 
fertile in results, may be combined with the exclusive 
attitude under the caption — dogmatic ; for whether 
we start with a definition that limits true religion to 
a given circle, or with a theory that there is no truth 
at all, in either ease we arc prejudicing the results 
of any investigation we may undertake, by giving 
theory the precedence over facts, whereas it is in just 
the reversed relation in giving facts the precedence over 
theory, that we must seek for the key-note to what, in 
contradistinction to the dogmatic attitude, may be 
called the historical position. 

While it is not surprising that in the age preceding 
the Renaissance and the Reformation the exclusive 
attitude towards religion should have been the pre- 
vailing one, it is rather strange that, during the sway 
of the Renaissance movement, men's minds should 
not have been led to a broadened view of the course 
of the religious development in the world. We 
should have supposed that, with a revival of interest 
in classic learning, with an increased knowledge of 
the world through travel and exploration, revealing 
cultures that had flourished anterior to the rise of 
occidental civilisation, and that had never come under 
the influence of Judaism, Christianity, or Islam, a 
widening of the mental horizon, at least among the 
leaders of thought, would have resulted; but we 
search in vain for any indication that this was the 
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case. Despite even important discoveries in the 
natural sciences, the spell of mediaeval intolerance 
still held Europe captive, nor was it possible even 
for so towering an intellect as Luther to free himself 
from its thraldom. Indeed, in many respects Luther 
may be taken as the best representative of the 
exclusive attitude towards other religions than his 
own, resulting from the general spirit of intoler- 
ance of the age, which he shared in a conspicuous 
degree. Throughout all his writings, which abound 
in flashes of genius that betray a far-seeing and acute 
mind, there is not a single utterance from which we 
might conclude that the thought of accounting in 
some rational way for the great variety of religious 
phenomena in the world ever entered his mind or 
disturbed his soul. In illustration, we need not con- 
fine ourselves to the severity, and even cruelty, of his 
polemics against the Roman Catholic Church, for 
which there was abundant reason in the special 
circumstances of Luther's career, nor to his position 
towards the Jews, for it is quite as much as we have 
reason to expect, if we find that Luther treated the 
Jews with his pen, just a trifle better than he did the 
Pope. Luther knew of the existence of Islam, and at 
one time appeared to have paid some attention to it 
In 1542 he published a refutation of the Koran, 
furnishing some translations from the work. The 
titles of the chapters indicate the spirit of the work. 
One of these titles reads: “That the Koran of 
Mohammed is brutish and hoggish;" another, “About 
the coarse lies in the Koran." Mohammed lie 
describes as “ the devil's worshipper,” and elsewhere 
he declares that "Antichrist is the Pope and Turk 
together. A beast full of life must have a body and 
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a soul. The spirit or soul of Antichrist is the Pope; 
his flesh or body is the Turk." One of Luther's 
hymns begins— 

“ Lord, shield us with thy word and hope, 

And smite the Moslem and the Pope.* 

• 

With the leaders of thought maintaining such an 
attitude towards a faith to which many millions of 
earnest and intelligent men and women had pinned 
their salvation, what was to be expected from those 
who looked to their leaders for guidance ? 

Turning to the philosophers who revolted from the 
sway of scholasticism and ecclesiastical authority, it is 
not until we reach Spinoza that we find an attempt 
at setting up a system of religious philosophy which 
is broad and inclusive, and takes into account the 
general growth or religious ideas in various parts of 
the world. In consequence, no doubt, of the peculiar 
religious evolution which he himself experienced, 
Spinoza is led to formulate in his Tractatus T/iee- 
logico - Poli Hat s (1670) certain leading principles in 
the ancient Hebrew faith, and he makes an attempt 
to show how these principles, passing on from age to 
age, arc modified and elaborated until they reach 
their culmination in Christianity. His treatise is 
remarkably suggestive, and time has not deprived it 
of its freshness as a study of religious ideas, but the 
range of Spinoza’s observations is after all narrow. 
Outside of Judaism and Christianity, he docs not 
appear to recognise the sway of religious ideas. His 
religious system, so far as formulated in this work, is 
built upon the basis of Christianity alone, for Judaism 
is from Spinoza's point of view merely an earlier 
stage of Christianity. Still, in his attitude towards 
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religious phenomena, Spinoza represents a great 
advance over his predecessors, and indeed over his age, 
and his treatise will always retain a unique position as 
having been largely instrumental in suggesting to 
later thinkers, the historical attitude in the study of 
religion. 

The age of Spinoza is, however, precisely the one in 
which the tendency becomes marked among thinkers 
who rejected the current theology, to regard the 
religions of civilised nations as mere human fabrica- 
tions, and mischievous fabrications at that, devised by 
priests, for the purpose of securing a firm control 
over men's minds. The rites of these religions arc 
adaptations of superstitions practised inr early days 
when man lived in a state of rudeness and ignorance, 
and to which as a matter of course no divine or rational 
sanction can be attached, while the beliefs are a 
fabric ingeniously devised with a view of terrorising 
people into subjection, and of providing the needed 
semblance of authority for a continuation of the 
rites of the church. Such a theory results naturally 
in engendering a distinctly hostile attitude toward* 
religion in general. It is to the English school of 
philosophy, represented chiefly by Toland, Collins, 
Hume, that this hostile attitude is in the first instance 
due John Toland, in his famous work, Christianity 
not MysUriws { 1696), appears to have been the first 
to propound the astounding proposition that all 
religions except those of savages are the fabrica- 
tions of priests introduced in a spirit of selfish 
greed for power over the masses, or inspired by 
even more sordid motives. For a hundred years 
and more, M priestcraft * became the watchword of 
a succession of thinkers in England and France. 
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It is drummed incessantly into our cars until we 
weary of it, and the echoes may still be heard occa- 
sionally in our days. This distorted view colours 
the thought and shapes the systems devised by the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century. For all that, 
we must recognise the valuable services rendered 
by these men, who were prompted by a correct In- 
stinct of revolt against a species of ecclesiastical 
authority which had cheeked free discussion and 
independent thought. The better knowledge of the 
laws of nature had produced the firm conviction, that 
all phenomena were to be explained by the natural 
workings of universal law. Applying the principle 
to religion, there arose a necessary contrast between 
religious views based upon the observation of natural 
laws and those which rested upon a different order of 
things, upon a special dispensation and revelation of 
the Divine will accorded to certain favoured in- 
dividuals. lluinc.as the greatest apostle of natural 
religion, 1 puts the problem concisely when he declares, 
in agreement with his predecessors, that only such 
parts of a religion could be true which agreed with 
the postulates of reason. Whatever in Revealed 
Religion contradicts 14 Natural Religion/’ or is not 
in full accord with the latter, represents an addition 
of human origin for which no authority could be 
claimed. A lack of historical sense prevented these 
“Naturalists’* from advancing to the real problem 
involved in this contrast between Natural and Re- 
vealed religion. To assume wilful deceit as the 
source of revealed religion was to ignore the fact 
that the development of revealed religion follows 

1 Tk* Nniurmt jfitfory (/ Kefigien (1757 k in vnl. it of Green and 
Grose's edition of Hume's cs&iys, London. iSSz. 
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regular laws as much as does so-called 14 Natural 
Religion.* In consequence of this error, the revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority, instead of leading to 
a more profound attempt to account for the pheno- 
mena of religion among mankind, has its outcome in 
the superficial cynicism of such French thinkers as 
La Mettric and D'Alembert, until in Voltaire the 
hostile attitude towards religion tcachcd Its cul- 
minating point It seems strange that one possessed 
of the keen sense of justice which led Voltaire to 
enlist his sendees in behalf of the wronged and 
oppressed , 1 of the courage which prompted him to 
expose ruthlessly the foibles of his age, and of a per- 
sonal nobility, which kept him singularly free from 
contamination by the degraded moral standards that 
were current, — strange that such a man should have 
been ready to attribute so large a share in the shaping 
of man’s destiny to injustice, cowardice, and deceit 
Nothing can be finer than Voltaire’s definition of a 
Theist as 14 one who says to God, ' I worship and serve 
Thee,’ and who says to all mankind, ' I love you,' M and 
yet he can see nothing more in the religious sects of 
the world than “ a combination of doubt and error." 
Voltaire, the author of the noble article on "Tolera- 
tion " in the famous Dictionnairt Philosophise, which 
contains so many valuable things that arc not at 
all philosophical, is also the author of a wretched 
tragedy, Mahomet, which Lessing must have had 
In mind when in his proposed epitaph for Voltaire 
he says — 



1 long struggle to secure justice for the persecute*! Protestant 
fcniily Cali* form* an iiilcrenliag parallel to Zola'* berate to 

force upon the French cants, atul upon pul lie Opinion, the recognition 
of Ihc innocence of Dreyfus. 
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41 Drr li<*t»c (»ou vcrxeili mis (innctc 
ihm Ncinc llenriaclc 
und seine Tr.mcrspiclc. M 1 

The alternative title of the tragedy, “ The Fanatic," 
prepares us in a measure for the view of Mohammed 
which Voltaire unfolds. The point of interest in the 
composition is the strikingly close resemblance of 
Voltaire's portrait of Mohammed to the conception 
which Luther formed of him. Voltaire’s Mahomet, 
like Luther’s, is a cunning and passionate villain who 
stops short at no crime to accomplish detestable 
ends, Roth from a dramatic and a historical point 
of view, Voltaire’s drama is to be condemned, for 
such a character as he depicts never did exist, and 
never could have existed. Voltaire's weakness, like 
that of the entire school of thought in which he 
appears as the culmination, consisted in a lack 
of historical sense and historical perspective. The 
hostile attitude towards religion, with its crude theory 
of priestly villainy as the mainstay of religion among 
mankind, presented human history ns an endless 
succession of tragic pantomimes enacted by puppets, 
and showed itself as little capable of penetrating the 
problems of religious history, ns the attitude of in- 
tolerance in a former generation. The broader range 
of vision which characterised many of the thinkers 
who, as Deists or Pantheists, gave strength to the 
cause of M Natural Religion,” proved of little avail 
because of the distorted light in which the facts of 
history were viewed. A fundamental error of the 
school, which saw the evil workings of priestcraft 
everywhere, was a total misapprehension of the r<Vt of 

1 Losing’s Get . Wtrit (c«l. Kurx, Lctivigh Vu * P- (’* Maj 
in IIU nvcrcy panlon him for his ' licTirinic *1*1 hi* tracctlic*-’’) 
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the priest in the drama of history. The priest is held 
up primarily as an originator, whereas his real rik 
is that of a conservator. The priest uses what he 
finds existing among the people for good or evil 
purposes, as the ease may be, and what the 
English and French philosophers mistook for fabri- 
cations were merely the moulds in which human 
thoughts, fears, and aspirations took shape. Indeed, 
the historical treatment of religions shows that there 
is no such thing as deliberate invention in religion — * 
there is only natural or nurtured growth. 

V. 

The reconciliation between the exclusive (or in- 
tolerant) and the hostile attitude is the historical 
attitude; and while the honour of having procured 
general recognition for this attitude belongs to the 
nineteenth century, its beginnings arc to be found 
in the same eighteenth century in \shich the hostile 
attitude acquired its greatest strength Hcforc pro- 
ceeding to trace its rise, it may be well to characterise 
briefly the salient features of a historical treatment of 
religion. In the first place, as already indicated, the 
fundamental principle of this method is the careful 
and impartial accumulation of facts, and what is more, 
the facts of religion everywhere. Starting out with- 
out bias or preconceived theory, the historical method 
aims at determining as accurately as possible what 
are the beliefs, what the rites, what the aspirations of 
any particular religion or system of religious thought. 
In this work of gathering the facts of religion, it is 
essential not to assume at the outset a distinction 
between important and relatively unimportant facts. 
Nothing for the time being must be neglected. Pass- 
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ing to the arrangement and systematisation of the 
facts, the historical treatment demands an exclusion 
of all dogmatic schemes. It docs not follow that the 
facts can in every case be ranged in the same order. 
It is just here that the peculiarities of each religion 
enter into play, and unless due account is taken of 
these peculiarities, it is a hopeless task to endeavour 
to present the facts of the religion in question in their 
proper light In close contact with the arrangement 
of the facts is their interpretation; and it is in the 
interpretation that the historical attitude is put to 
the severest test. It is obvious that, for the time 
being, all such factors as special dispensation and 
miraculous intervention must be excluded. Not that 
the historical attitude involves disbelief in a super- 
natural order, but it protests against the encroachment 
of this order into a foreign domain. Unless human 
history is to be explained by a thorough study of 
causes and results, and by an exclusive regard to 
human conditions, no explanation in the real sense 
of the word is possible. To have recourse to super- 
naturalism is to confess our inability to solve the 
problem on which we arc engaged. It may well be 
that certain or many problems in the religious life of 
man cannot be solved by mere investigation of facts, 
but when this stage is reached, the frank confession 
should be made that historical science has reached 
its limitations. To introduce factors with which 
history can have nothing to do, is to obscure the 
problems submitted for investigation. On the other 
hand, it must not be supposed that the historical 
attitude towards religion excludes the introduction of 
what may be called the psychological factor. On the 
contrary, as will be more fully shown in a separate 
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chapter, 1 a knowledge of the peculiar workings of the 
human emotions under certain circumstances, an 
insight into human nature, which forces us to acknow- 
ledge the existence of a religious faculty as an 
essential part of that* nature, is most necessary to 
an interpretation of the facts of religion. The 
satisfaction of the emotional needs of man is not 
only fully as important, but quite as worthy ail aim 
as the catering to the intellectual and physical needs; 
and in so far as religion responds to a certain phase 
of man’s nature, that phase must be studied in 
connection with the facts of religion. Hut to take 
into account a religious instinct as part of man's 
constitution docs not mean a desertion of the solid 
ground of reasoning, and is quite different from 
taking airy flights into the regions of the unreal. 
The salient feature of the historical treatment of 
religions consists in the endeavour to treat facts in 
connection with the conditions under which they arc 
produced, and likewise to trace the origin of religious 
phenomena to the conditions appropriate for their 
production. 

The comparative study of religions follows as a 
natural corollary from the historical treatment of 
particular religions. Its proper place in the scientific 
study of religions will be indicated further on. Here 
it is sufficient to point out that its chief value consists 
in enabling us to determine the essential elements of 
religion, and to formulate the laws of the develop- 
ment of religion. As such the comparative study of 
religion forms the only secure basis for the philosophy 
of religion, but only secure so long as in the compara- 
tive study itself, the historical method is adhered to. 

1 Clt.i|iicr IX. 
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VI. 

The direct impulse to a historical study of religions 
was given by the further widening of mankind's 
mental horizon through the exploits of intrepid 
voyagers ami travellers, who, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, forced upon occidental Christi- 
anity a recognition of the great variety of religious 
systems in the world, the significant character of 
some of which could not be disregarded. Moham- 
medan culture had by this time expended its force. 
Fettered to a narrow theology, Islam was.no longer 
capable of being stirred by contact with other 
civilisations. It had retired into privacy after a short 
period of intellectual supremacy, but the Christian 
civilisation of Western Europe, aroused by the revival 
of the fine arts, and by an awakening of intense 
interest in Greek culture, was in a favourable position 
for yielding to new influences. The lack of a his- 
torical method, however, in scientific pursuits, pre- 
vented these influences from making themselves felt 
in the domain of religious thought for some time to 
come. Through the lack of the historical spirit, the 
reaction against the attitude of exclusion or intoler- 
ance produces the hostile attitude towards religion 
which we have already characterised. Still, even in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while the 
exclusive attitude held sway, or shared the field with 
the hostile attitude, signs were not wanting of the 
coming of a new spirit The strong interest felt 
by scholars in the religions of the world, past and 
present, is in itself the most noticeable of these signs; 
and, what is particularly noteworthy, this interest did 
not spring altogether from a controversial tendency. 
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but rather from a desire to connect with one another 
the manifestations of religion in various quarters, and 
among different peoples. In the year 1653. there 
appeared in England a work by Alexander Ross on 
"The Religions of the World.” 1 Ross still represents 
in his book the intolerant attitude, nqrcaU the absurd 
talcs of travellers about the religious customs of 
distant nations, is most unjust towards Islamism, 
and shows little kindness towards Judaism; but 
despite his lack of sympathy with religions other 
than Christianity, he recognises sonic merits in many 
of the religions which he treats, and the apologetic 
tone which he feels obliged to adopt in his Preface — 
devoted to a justification of engaging in the study of 
"false” religions— is a significant concession to the 
dawning liberality of the times. Ross represents the 
intolerant attitude in its decline. His tone is less 
severe and cruel than that adopted by Luther, 
and at times the thought penetrates his mind that the 
true and the false in religion cannot be so sharply 
separated as the theologians of an earlier generation 
imagined. Ross's work was published in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century appeared the encyclopaedic com- 
pilation of Bernard I’icart and J. P. Bernard on the 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs 0/ the World, 
which marks a great advance over Ross. This work, 
which in its completed form embracer! eleven folio 
volumes, attracted much attention, and was translated 
Into English’ Despite its imperfections, the material 

1 Painbeia, ar a Vitvrrf all fltfigiaui in the Wat I t, Ixmtlun, 1O53. 

* “ Th* Ceremonies and Rcligxiu* Custom* of i'ic W*. r i .us Nattuiu 
of the Krxmrn WialJ, together wilh I lUlrvieol Anmi'iitivti* a ii.| 
Variom Ditciwrscr t^mlly instructive and cMcruioin^. . . . by Bemud 
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it contains retains much of its value, and it may 
still, in a measure, be regarded as a basis for modern 
studies of religious rites. Treating in succession the 
religion of the Jews, 1 of Roman Catholics and of 
the various Christian sects, as well as of Islam, 
the religions of China, India, and even of Armenia, 
Bernard, who wrote the text accompanying Picart’s 
illustrations, shows a marked desire to be accurate in 
the information he furnishes, and has recourse to 
the best sources at his disposal. The fairness of the 
author towards the Jews and Mohammedans would 
be most commendable, were it not that this fairness 
is purchased at the expense of Christianity, towards 
which he maintains the hostility born of the reaction 
against ecclesiastical dominatioa In so far as Bernard 
emphasises the need of investigating all the pheno- 
mena of religion, he is the forerunner of the historical 
school, and he also belongs to this school by virtue 
of his cndcavou/ to represent the rites of the various 
religions embraced in hi* work from the point of view 
of their adherents; but he has added to his elaborate 
compilation an essay on the general and comparative 
aspects of 14 Religious Worship," which betrays his 
limitations. He shares the common opinion of his 
age, as set forth also in Thomas Hyde's Religion of 
the Persians (Oxford, 1 700), regarding the pristine 
purity of religious faith. Everywhere in the develop- 
ment of an elaborate ritual he sees evidences of the 
degeneration of this pure and simple faith, and he 

I'icarl, awl curtou*!)* engraved lay inuM of ihe hc*t IDivIs of Europe,'* 
London. 1733. 

1 Tin? fourth jinit of this diri*i*»n t* a translation of Leo Modern'* 
trentue on itiu M CVrcmcn*** ami C'4Uf4iM of iWJcWk," firvt poblbhcti 
in 1637. 
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has no hesitation in ascribing its degeneration to the 
authority, in part given by the people to priests, and 
in part usurped. Bernard has enough of the historical 
sense to recognise that in organised religious cults, 
the appointment of ministers for the deities becomes 
necessary , 1 but, unwilling to abandon his theory, he is 
led to draw an arbitrary distinction between priests 
whom God himself designated for the service of the 
true religion, and those 14 whom mankind established 
to propagate'' that which was the false. Apart from 
this theory, which illustrates the dogmatism inherent 
in the hostile attitude towards religion, the essay 
abounds in misconceptions of the real purpose of 
religious rites, which become perfectly clear when 
viewed in a historical light. Bernard's learning is pro- 
digious, and it is therefore all the more curious to 
find by the side of flings and sneers which arc due to 
a superficial view of religious phenomena, exceed- 
ingly keen and suggestive remarks on the reason for 
the observance of certain attitudes in prayers among 
various peoples, and he surprises us frequently by his 
methodical deductions from the comparison of cus- 
toms observed by nations in different parts of the 
world. 

Bernard’s essay is singularly free from the abortive 
attempt to trace nil religions to a single source, 
which marks several works produced towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. The most curious, 
if not the most noteworthy, of these is Charles 
Dupuis' Origin of alt Cults} which is an elaborate 
discussion of the claims of Natural Religion as the 
source of all religions. Rejecting the doctrine of 

1 Vol. L, ]i. 5. 

* Origin* <U ecus U» Cuhet #4i faiigkn lumruik, Parfe, 1795. 
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a special Revelation vouchsafed to any particular 
people, Dupuis sets forth the universal character of 
nature-worship, and shows how among all nations 
there arc traces that the earliest powers addressed as 
divine are the sun, moon, and planets — God is but 
another name for Nature. Dupuis goes further, and 
derives from the worship of the powers of nature, the 
doctrine of good anil evil beings, of immortality and 
of retribution. In short, the systems of theology, as 
developed in advanced religions under the guidance 
of priests and philosophers, arc naught but the upper 
storeys built upon the universal foundations of 
Natural Religion. The jxrint of interest to us in 
Dupuis' work is its wide scope. In the discussion of 
his theme, he extends his horizon so as really 
to embrace all the great religions of the past and 
present, as well as the views prevailing among 
people in a primitive state of culture, or still abiding 
in a savage condition. His researches arc much 
more profound than those of Bernard, or of any of his 
predecessors, and he also shows much greater ability 
to enter sympathetically into the feelings which 
inspire devotion and worship in their numerous forms. 
Indeed, but for his fatal defect of giving theory the 
precedence over fact, he would have merited the dis- 
tinction of being the founder of the historical study 
of religion. It is quite clear as one penetrates into 
Dupuis work, that he had reached his conclusions 
before entering upon his investigations. He evolved 
a theory of the origin of religious cults, as the result, 
no doubt, of careful and independent thought, but 
not as the result of careful and independent investi- 
gation. He reached his main thesis as a philo- 
sopher who, by dint of speculation, reaches a general 
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formula which serves him as a starting-point for ail 
entire system of philosophy. The facts arc then 
introduced as a test of the theory. Dupuis is per- 
fectly fair and exceedingly suggestive in his manner of 
presenting these facts, but lie docs not present them 
all, or rather, in his infatuation for his thesis, he docs 
not see all the facts, and those which lie docs see, arc 
viewed by him from a single point of vantage. The 
interpretation he proposes for the material brought 
together by him is frequently far from being the only 
one that could be justified, whereas in many eases his 
interpretation is positively erroneous. Once on the 
hunt for nature-worship, he sees evidence of it every- 
where, and one of the weakest portions of his book 
is the forced interpretation of all myths, and practi- 
cally all ancient traditions, as symbols of the move- 
ments of sun, moon, and stars, and of such natural 
phenomena as the change of seasons. His error in 
this respect is one that must not be too severely 
judged, for in our days the untenable theory that 
there is a single key that can unlock the mysteries of 
mythological lore, still has its zealous supporters. In 
the days of Dupuis the favourite key was allegory, 
and extravagant as his fancy at times is, he is far 
from being the most extreme representative of the 
school to which he belongs. 1 In another respect, too, 
Dupuis falls short of the requirements for a historical 
study of religions. He fails to grasp the spirit pccu- 
liar to a certain religion. Concerned as he is with 

1 F«»t a content for nr? criticism of tbi* allegorising M CHOC,* 

Trim ley's remarks in the Aftpendtk to his ike ftMitu* 

***** */ Alffta Wi/k ike i« of Ik € eft. (NorthwiwUtlnnd, 1799 b 

PP 3&5'37 2 » ** On tin? Allegorising Talents of M. Ibrnbngcr.'* are 
interesting reading. 
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determining what religions have in common, he 
neglects essential differences, and is often satisfied to 
support his theory upon agreements in external rites. 
This is particularly noticeable in his treatment of 
Christianity. While fairer than most of his French 
con tern poraxics in his estimate of the value of 
Christianity, he is misled by certain resemblances 
in Christian ceremonies to the Mithra cult, to trace 
the entire Christian system, at least in Its essential 
particulars, to Persia. It cannot be denied that the 
comparisons which he institutes arc often ingenious 
and generally suggestive; but- his lack of a true 
historical spirit prevents his perceiving the differences 
between accidental resemblances, or those due to 
direct borrowing, and such as arc the result of 
similar currents of thought, seeking for some outward 
expression in religious practice. 

This fondness for comparisons is a characteristic 
trait of the comparative method in its infancy, whereas 
a matured comparative method is as much concerned 
with determining where comparisons should not be 
made as with drawing conclusions from comparisons 
instituted. Hut the weakness of Dupuis is in itself 
a sign of progress, and in tracing the rise of the 
historical school in the study of religions, an honour- 
able place must be assigned to him as one of its 
precursors. 

VI L 

The real founder of the historical school, however, 
is the German, Johann Gottfried von Herder. It 
is not by accident that German scholarship gives the 
impulse to viewing in the light of history the course 
and development of religions. The seriousness 
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and sobriety of Hie German mind revolted against 
the hostile attitude towards religion which cul- 
minated in the cynicism of the French materialists, 
while the freedom of research, which had become 
more firmly established in Germany in the eighteenth 
century than in England, enabled even theologians 
to throw aside the bonds of tradition, where tra- 
dition conflicted with ascertained facts. A recon- 
ciliation between the hostile and the exclusive 
attitude towards religion was sought in treating 
religions as an integral part of human history, and 
in an endeavour to trace through the religious history 
of mankind the natural development of certain 
religious ideas common to the human race. In the 
year 1784 Herder published the first part of his Ideas 
for a Philosophy of the History of Mankind , 1 which 
was followed in 1786 by a second part, and completed 
in 1787 by a third instalment. The plan of the work 
U in itself an indication of the historical spirit which 
animates Herder in all his investigations. Beginning 
with an account of the place occupied by our globe in 
the planetary system, he proceeds with a characterisa- 
tion of the various forms of life to be met with in the 
world. He points out the salient features which dis- 
tinguish man from the rest of the animal world, and 
then comes to his main theme — an endeavour to trace 
in the history of mankind, the gradual unfolding of 
certain fundamental ideas. The general conditions 
of culture, which arc elaborately set forth, arc fol- 
lowed by a more rapid consideration of the signifi- 
cant points in the various ancient and medieval 
cultures. Herder had intended adding a fourth 

1 Idem tur FAiieiajAit <ter Gat Ait Aft dtr A/triuAitit, V'4«. 1 3 anil 
14 of S«|iIhui*i edition, Heflin, iS 89. 
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part in order to carry' the application of his theory 
down to modem nations, but he died before carrying 
out this portion of his task. 

While, as will be apparent from this brief sketch, 
Herder's chief object is to set forth the philosophical 
background in mankind's course, the acceptance of 
one and the same point of view for the secular and 
religious phases of human history makes his work the 
point of departure for a new method in the investiga- 
tion of religious phenomena. 1 

According to Herder, the history of the human 
race is a continuous chain of which the fortunes 
of single nations arc the links. Through all the 
past, he sees a movement forwards and upwards, and 
so the chain becomes for him " the golden chain of 
culture.” "Since I have come to recognise thee, oh, 
golden chain of culture," he exclaims in a noble, 
albeit sentimental, outburst, " that encirclcst the 
world and readiest out through all individuals to 
the throne of Providence . . . history has ceased to 
be to me a horrible spectre of devastation on holy 
ground." Examining in this light the religious 
systems of the world, he reaches a general con- 
ception of the place occupied by religion in human 
history', which once for all disposes of both the 
hostile and the exclusive attitude of French and 
English writers. Herder sees in rites and ceremonies 
not the invention of certain individuals, but the 
natural expression of certain religious ideas. He 
aims, in each ease coming under his observation, to 
show what these ideas arc, and in some measure to 
account for them. More than this, he shows the 
manner in which these ideas arc unfolded, and 
• See |HirlK»laily ihe fifth chapter of the ninth look. 
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thanks to his broad studies, his own particular views 
arc no longer the criterion by which religious ideas 
and phenomena arc measured. The firm conviction 
held by him, that the history of religion as an 
integral part of the fortunes of the human race 
represents a steady upward movement, enables him 
to be just in his criticism of the shortcomings and 
defects of the various religious systems with which 
he deals and he docs not refuse to apply the 
scalpel of criticism to Christianity, equally with 
others. The way to truth, Herder sadly admits, lies 
across error, but he is also assured that truth and not 
error is the goal of mankind Of course, there is 
much in Herder's work which no longer satisfies us. 
Much appears trite because we have absorbed it, 
much false because our knowledge has increased ; 
but while he is too fond of dealing in generalisations 
based on insufficient data, still his method is dis- 
tinctly historical. lie sinks his personality in the 
subject that engages his attention ; he seeks to ex- 
plain the actions of nations through an understanding 
of traits peculiar to them, and, above all, he is catholic 
in his spirit. 

But while assigning to Herder the distinction of 
being the founder of the historical treatment of 
religion, we must not lose sight of the fact that he 
docs not stand alone in his attitude. To a large 
extent he but gave expression to sentiments which 
constituted a natural reaction against the extremes to 
which English and French writers on religion went, 
and among his contemporaries, Lessing stands out 
prominently as sharing Herders spirit. Indeed as 
early as 1780, some years therefore before the publi- 
cation of Herder's great work, I-essing foreshadows 
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Ihc historical attitude towards religion. In the 
closing paragraph of the preface to his Education of 
the Human Rate 1 he propounds the question “whether 
it is not wiser to see in all positive religions the course 
taken by the human intellect in its unfolding, rather 
than to make sport of, or to denounce any particular 
religion.” In these words there is contained the 
essence of the historical method, but in the work 
itself, Lessing confines the application of the principle 
to the religion of the Old and New Testament. In 
so far his range is narrow as compared with Herder, 
who extends the principle to all nations, ancient and 
modern. The famous parable of the three rings 
in I .casing's drama, Nathan the Wise , might be 
adduced as a proof that I .casing does not fall short 
of Herder in his appreciation of all religions and in 
his ability to enter sympathetically into their spirit, 
but the historical attitude towards religion must not 
be confounded with the mere spirit of general 
tolerance which that parable reveals. A tolerant 
spirit, to be sure, is a necessary condition to a 
historical study of religions, but it by no means 
follows that this study levels all religions to merely 
varying expressions of truth. Carried to an extreme, 
the attitude of toleration blinds us as effectively to the 
real purpose served by religion as docs the intolerant 
attitude, and it may become as mischievous in its 
consequences as the hostile attitude. Indeed, Lessing 
betrays to a strong extent the influence of the sup- 
posed pre-eminence of “priestcraft” in shaping the 
cause of religion, which belongs to the age in which 
he lived, and although Herder is not altogether free 
from this influence, he does not permit it to colour 
* Pit F.riithnng 4 *% Memikruyu k fakfs, Berlin, 1780. 
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his general conception of religion, as it occasionally 
colours the views of Lessing, who shares with Samuel 
Rcimarus, the author of the 1 Valfiabnllcicr I : nig*nenU\ 
a strong feeling of hostility towards priests anil the 
clergy if i general 

Again, while Herder docs not publish his Ideas 
till 1784,111s previous writings already foreshadowed 
his philosophical system, and as Julian Schmidt, in 
an admirable introduction to Herder's work, 1 well 
says, " the Ideas constitute the culmination of his 
thought, to which everything that preceded them 
acted merely as a preparation, while what follows 
falls under the caption of supplementary elaboration." 
As early as 1768 Herder had prepared an essay on the 
* Origin and Development of the earliest Religious 
Ideas," the title of which sufficiently indicates the 
line of thought taken by him. There are others 
besides Lessing among the contemporaries of Herder, 
in whom the thought of a purely historical treatment 
of religions had taken shape, but it was Herder who, 
by virtue of his encyclopedic grasp of human history, 
proved to be the inspiration of subsequent students of 
religion, and whose method became a model for the 
generation that succeeded him. 

Before passing on, it will be necessary to notice a 
work which appeared simultaneously with Herder's 
Ideas, and showed the direction which the historical 
study of religion was taking. In 1785 there was pub- 
lished a voluminous work by Meiners- on the general 
history of religions, which is marked by its broad 
spirit and its large historical grasp. Ii\ contrast to 

1 Lctpxig {BruckhausK 1869, p. vL 

* Gnmdrin tier Geuhtiklt a/Ur AV/<f rVws*, f«»llt>uc 4 in 1S06 l«jr 
tl* A/tgrmeine Kritiuht Geukitkti 1 Ur Rdtghntu. 
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the superficial treatises of most of his predecessors, 
Meiners, so far from supposing that religion is an 
artificial product imposed upon humanity, declares 
that there never existed a people devoid of religion, 
and, moreover, that it is impossible to suppose man- 
kind ever deprived of religious influence in the 
shaping of its fate. He held this position in spite of 
the statements of travellers, who, because they did 
not encounter religious observances with which they 
were familiar, returned with accounts of peoples 
among whom no religion existed. 

Meiners’ work still retains its value, although much 
of it is necessarily antiquated. Less satisfactory is the 
elaborate treatise by Constant, published in 1824-31. 1 
The author, while also admitting the universality of 
the religious sentiment, shows traces of the Voltalrean 
attitude in his specific treatment of the various 
religious organisations. He is still on the scent for 
traces of priestcraft, and, as a consequence, frequently 
mistakes a perfectly rational process of development 
for the deliberate machinations of a body of men 
imposing their views upon the guileless masses. The 
day, however, when the hostile attitude towards 
religion could make an impression on the scholarly 
world passed away with the advent of Herder’s 
historical method, and Constant's work therefore may 
be passed over as an interesting survival, though like 
•'survivals’' in other domains, this attitude had a 
tenacious existence. Representatives of it, as already 
intimated, arc still to be found in our time, and 
there can b« no more significant illustration of the 
truth of Macon's dictum that "a little learning is 

1 /V h t Reiigitn fausifi,We ./u/jj sa smrrt, sts farm ft ef ns 
mtvU [(t vyU.), P**is 
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dangerous” than the pathetic attraction which an 
antiquated work like Paine's Age of Reason (l794’9S) 
— remarkable as the production was for its own 
days — still exercises upon minds which have, in a 
sclf-dcccplivc spirit of supposed impartiality, secured 
a superficial acquaintance with the course taken by 
religion in its long and complicated process of 
development. But if this hostile attitude still 
survive*, the fault is in some measure at least due 
to the direct opposition that still exists in certain 
circles to the historical study of religions, and to 
the half-hcartcdncss with which the results of the 
study arc accepted in other circles. As long as the 
unfounded impression prevails that the study of 
religious phenomena Is in some mysterious way 
detrimental to the interests of religious faith, just so 
long will there be found many to suspect, either that 
existing religions have something to conceal from the 
gaze of the public, or that the representatives of 
religious faith are not sure of their ground. 

VIII. 

It has already been pointed out that Herder is 
primarily concerned with the general history of 
culture In his Ideas he touches upon religion only 
in so far as it forms a part of human culture. It is 
not until some decades later that we obtain, through 
Hegel, the first systematic attempt of dealing more 
specifically with the history of religion on the lines 
laid down by the author of the Ideas. .One thinks 
of Hegel chiefly as the founder of a school of meta- 
physical thought, and hardly as a student of 
religions from the historical point of view, and yet 
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his Philosophy of Religion 1 (1821-31X while having 
as its professed aim the application of his system 
to the facts of religion, is in reality a structural 
history of religions. I Icgcl is nothing if not historical 
in his attitude towards all things. One of the main 
propositions of his philosophy, that all being is 
'•becoming,” sufficiently shows this. The thought 
that as everything is the result of antecedent condi- 
tions, so at the very moment that something comes 
into being it is already in the state of passing on to 
become something else, could only have emanated 
from a mind accustomed to view all phenomena of 
nature and history in the light of their historical 
development Like Herder, Hegel endeavours to 
seek the ideas that underlie events, and in order to 
find these ideas for the sphere of religion, it is neces- 
sary for him to undertake an examination of all the 
various forms which religion has assumed. He does 
this in his Philosophy of Religion , and from Hegel 
down to Pfleidcrcr, the most recent of the more 
eminent writers on the " Philosophy of Religion," 
this historical method has been followed as the only 
sound basis for a philosophical view of religion, 
Starting in true historical fashion with the religious 
notions of savages and of people living in a primitive 
state of culture, Hegel passes on to the religions 
of the Persians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans, and concludes with Christianity. Rejecting, 
as contrary to the laws of development, the opinion 
of English and French Deists that the religion of 
primitive man was the purest, and the religions of 
civilised nations but corrupted forms of it, produced 

* Fu Wished after his death as toI*. 1 r and 12 of his complete works, 
ciL M.irhoncVc, Beilin, 1832. 
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under ihe agencies of evilly-disposed men, the order 
of the treatment of religion which he adopts in his 
work represents an order of the progressive develop- 
ment of what for him is (he religious idea, or, as he 
also expresses it, the religious consciousness of the 
world. That the panorama which he brings before 
us is incomplete — Islam and Buddhism arc among 
its most serious omissions— docs not detract from 
the truth which lie establishes, that there is an order 
in the growth of religious ideas, though one is inclined 
to dissent from his conclusion (which is a part of his 
general system of philosophy) that this order is 
single or fixed as lie declares it to be. It is not, 
however, necessary to accept Hegel’s system in order 
to recognise the value of his Philosophy of Religion , 
for what makes the exposition noteworthy is, firstly, 
the emphasis which he lays upon the universal pheno- 
mena of religion, and, secondly, his endeavour to find 
in these phenomena the rational expression of certain 
leading ideas. That portion of his work which deals 
with the religion of savages is particularly noteworthy 
in this respect. The array of facts which lie marshals 
together is astonishingly large and varied, embracing 
practically all that was known of savage life in 
Hegel’s days. At this period it is easy to point out 
the defects in Hegel’s method. There can be no 
doubt that he secs too much in the facts of the 
religious life of savages, and forces these facts in 
order to strengthen his theory, but for all that, Hegel 
represents an advance over Herder, who identifies 
religion ton closely with human culture, and leaves 
out of consideration its role in the life of man at the 
time when he was still without the adornments of 
civilisation. In the systematisation which Hegel 
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attempts of the phenomena of religion he also passes 
far beyond the horizon of Herder, and although here 
too defects are apparent, and one revolts against what 
appears to be over-systematisation, yet, as an attempt 
at grouping long series of facts, this part of Hegel's 
work has a permanent value. The essential point in 
which Hegel and Herder agree is in the sympathetic 
treatment which they accord to all religions. In the 
case of Herder one feels that this sympathy is due to 
a mind naturally elevated and noble, whereas with 
Hegel it is the result of his mode of thought As a 
consequence, Herder's sympathy is perhaps wider, 
whereas Hegel’s is bounded by his system of philo- 
sophy, but for both it is strengthened by the historical 
spirit in which they treat the multifarious pheno- 
mena of religion. As an illustration of the frame of 
mind in which Hegel approaches this subject, one 
may choose the following words from the introduc- 
tion to his Philosophy oj Religion , where, in speaking 
of religion in general, he says, “All phases of human 
relations, all actions and enjoyments that possess'any 
value for man, wherein he seeks his happiness, his 
glory. Iris pride, have their outcome in religion.” He 
is led to accord a religious consciousness to all 
nations, to the lowest as well as to the highest. “ This 
religious consciousness," he says, “has always been to 
all nations the badge of their true dignity. ... In 
this domain of the soul, there flow streams from which 
the soul drinks oblivion of all her pains and trans- 
forms all hardships of time to a brilliant vision of the 
night, illumined by the halo of eternity." Hegel, 
like Herder, sees in the religious history of mankind 
a continuous attempt to reach the truth, and while we 
may differ from him in the manner in which he 
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characterises the various forms that truth assumes, 
the atmosphere into which he transports us is pure, 
and free from that cynicism which sees only knavciy 
everywhere, ami equally far removed from that ex- 
clusiveness which secs nothing but falsehood outside 
of a narrowly prescribed circle. 

We may regard the work of Herder as supple- 
mented by the philosophical treatment accorded to 
tile unfolding process of religion by Hegel, but there 
is lacking in the great German philosopher an 
element which is essential to a historical attitude 
towards religion, and that is, simplicity. His meta- 
physics generally get the better of him, and while one 
has the conviction that his system of religious philo- 
sophy did not take shape in his mind until he had 
proceeded far in the investigation of the facts ol 
religion, there arc strong grounds for believing that, 
before he hail hi ought his studies to a conclusion , theory 
obtained the mastery, and led him to construe his 
facts in accord with his general system of thought. 
The rdain objection to that system is that it plays too 
much with certain formulas. Hegel may be said to 
see at times too much in facts, which is almost as bad 
as seeing too little in them. So strongly is he himself 
fettered by his peculiar dialectics 1 that he seems 
unable to regard phenomena in a purely historical 
light, but resolves them into illustrations of certain 
formulas. 

This element of simplicity is supplied by a thinker 
who arises in Knglaml about the same time that 
Hegel completes his great historical system of 
philosophy — Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle was steeped 

1 See Stmtifs m tki Jltgclinn Ca»ii1*rh!gc, 
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in German thought. He loathed the superficial 
frame of mind in which English and French Deists 
discussed religious problems, and while it is difficult 
to say just how far lie was influenced by Herder and 
Hegel, he holds the .name attitude towards religion 
which characterises these German thinkers. He is 
profoundcr than Herder, penetrating deeper into the 
essential nature of the religious emotion or instinct 
in man, and his utterances are frpe from the meta- 
physical speculations which obscure Hegel’s thought. 
Unlike Hegel, he lays no claim to having a key that 
can unlock all the mysteries of the universe. In 
1841 Carlyle published his remarkable lectures on 
Htro Worship. The second of these on •‘The Hero 
as Priest/' in which he uses as the illustration for his 
theme the career of Mohammed, is a profound 
analysis of the character of the Arabic prophet. 
As a study in religious history it takes rank with 
the best that has been written on Islamism. Car- 
lyle attempts to show from the results achieved 
by Mohammed what Mohammed must have been. 
He reasons that one whose word has been the 41 life 
guidance for twelve millions of souls these twelve 
hundred years” could not have been an impostor, as 
the writers of Europe had made him out to be, nor 
could a cunning fanatic have accomplished what 
Mohammed did Only a man possessing faith can 
communicate faith to others. He must have been 
bom to be a leader of men, or men would not have 
followed him. Above all, he must have been true 
to himself and to his ideals " A false man,” says 
Carlyle, “cannot build a brick house — much less 
found a religion.” Reasoning in this way, he gives 
us, on the basis of what was at the time known of 
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Mohammed, a portrait which is psychologically 
correct, and its faithfulness to history is all the 
more remarkable because of the comparative scanti- 
ness of trustworthy material about Mohammed that 
was accessible to Carlyle. Guided by a correct 
historical insight, Carlyle set aside the absurd anec- 
dotes and baseless stories in which his narrow-minded 
predecessors had placed implicit credence For the 
first time the prophet's career is set forth in a 
historical light, and an attempt made to account 
for his strength and his defects by the conditions 
under which lie labourer). As a biography of Mo- 
hammed, Carlyle's essay is of very little value at 
the present time. It is full of errors which modern 
scholarship, through the publication of important 
sources of Arabic history, is enabled to correct, but 
as a historical conception of Mohammed the essay 
retains its significance, and remains as a lasting 
monument to the keen nets of Carlyle’s historical 
sense, as well as a justification of the historical and 
sympathetic treatment of religious phenomena. In 
order to bring clearly before us the varying results to 
which one is led, according as he adopts the intoler- 
ant, the hostile, or the hiNtorical attitude towards 
religion, we cannot do better than place side by side 
Luther's bigoted denunciation of the Koran, Voltaire's 
cruel tragedy of Mahomet , and Carlyle's noble essay 
on the " Hero as Priest." 



IX. 

It has already been intimated that in accounting 
for the rise of the historical attitude towards religion, 
the general growth of the historical spirit, which 
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becomes marked after the French Revolution, must 
be reckoned as a factor. Under the influence of this 
spirit, the study of ancient cultures as well as of 
Christian civilisation was attacked with a vigour 
which gave to these studies an impulse that is still 
felt The young school of comparative philology 
widened the historical horizon. With the discovery 
that the languages current in Europe could be traced 
back to two or three groups, and that these groups 
were related to others in the distant East ; and 
what was even more astonishing, that some parts 
of one and the same group had become separated 
in the course of time by a distance of thousands 
of miles, an unprecedented interest in the history 
of the mysterious East arose. Activity in the 
domains of history and philology thus led to re- 
searches that revolutionised our views of the state 
of ancient culture. The publication of Sanscrit 
texts revealed the existence of a rich religious litera- 
ture that appeared worthy to receive a place by the 
side of the Old and New Testament A French 
traveller, Anquctil Du Perron, 1 brought from Persia 
authentic accounts of the history and present state of 
Zoroastrianism. The era of excavations began. Out 
of the soil the remains of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Rabylonian cities were dug up, and everywhere, with 
added historical material, the sources for studying 
the religious thoughts of the ancient world were 
largely increased. The strong impulse thus given to 
the historical study of religions was still further 
strenglliencd by travellers who penetrated into 

1 lie publiAcJ liit jprc»l work on the Zciitl Aval a in 1 77 1, emboli)'* 
ii»g a translation, together with an account of liu voyage* nmd a life of 
Zoruutcf. 
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regions, of which little had hitherto been known. 
The account of the religious conditions prevailing 
in these regions formed in almost every ease the 
most interesting and noteworthy result of these ex- 
peditions. The extension of classical and biblical 
studies through the interest manifested in Sanscrit, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Phoenician, and Per- 
sian researches, resulted in producing a comparative 
method for the study of religions which forms a parallel 
to the rise of the school of comparative philology. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the his- 
torical attitude .towards religion was so thoroughly 
established as to have successfully set aside all com- 
petitors. It had become the’ dominant one, and the 
results were seen, not only in the production of 
important researches, but in the perfection of a sound 
method in conducting these researches. In Ger- 
many, Austria, France, England, Holland, Italy, and 
America, scholars arose who devoted themselves to 
the methodical study of ancient religious literatures, 
to the investigation of religious customs, and to utilis- 
ing the various sources that had been opened up for 
tracing the progress and course of religious ideas. 
It is but proper to mention some of those who have 
been instrumental in bringing about the adoption of 
the historical method in the treatment of religions. 

X. 

Foremost among these, hy virtue of his works as 
well as by virtue of his services as a pioneer, stands 
the late Professor F. Max Muller, of Oxford. Early 
in his career his efforts were directed towards the 
elucidation of the various religious systems that 




